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THE VOGUE OF CLINTON SCOL- 
LARD. 





When Clinton Scollard was chosen to de- 
liver the annual poem before the Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa in 1900, a critic declared that his 
“Lawton: An Ode” “worthily sustained the 
traditions of an historic occasion associated in 
the past with such names as Emerson and 
Lowell.” 

That Mr. Scollard is a poet's poet is shown 
by commendatory statements in regard to his 
work written by Edmund Gosse and Austin 
Dobson; that he is a popular poet nothing 
proves more conclusively than the fact stated 
by a literary monthly some time ago, that “a 
magazine published now without Mr. Scol- 
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lard’s name in the table of contents is dis- 
tinctly out of fashion.” 

Now when a morsel of verse like certain 
poems of Kipling’s has served to evoke the 
feelings of nations, even to determine actions 
in great affairs, there should surely be some- 
thing worth saying of a poet like Clinton 
Scollard, who has written verse enough to filb 
half a dozen volumes, and who has contributed 
besides, since 1881, to nearly every magazine 
of any note in the country.- And yet I do not 
find an adequate statement anywhere of his 
work, his methods, or his excellencies. Sev- 
eral anthologies, — notably two of Mr. Sted- 
man’s, —in America, give selections from his 
works, and the same may be said of British 
anthologies; but in them there is no answer 
to the questions distinctly asked by the maga- 
zine quoted, regarding the vogue of Clinton 
Scollard; namely, just how he can write so 
much pleasant rhyme and how he gets editors 
of all classes to accept it. 

My first acquaintance with Clinton Scollard 
dates back to the time when we invested each 
a book in a failing publishing house. My 
book,—his was still in manuscript, — van- 
ished, and in the search therefor, covering 
several cities and much correspondence, my 
book was found calmly published anew by 
virtue of being snapped up at a receiver’s 
sale, but his manuscript, happily, was recov- 
ered before ‘untoward fate seized it as it had 
seized mine. When my next work found 
higher grace, Mr. Scollard wrote to congratu- 
late me and we exchanged books, I mine for 
his “Songs of Sunrise Lands.”* My heart 
misgave me at the time that I had cheated 
him and now I know it. But since then we 
have been “ acquaint.” 

The answer to how he can write so much 


*Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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verse is, I think, answerable by saying that he 
loves his work. On the fly leaf of my volume 
of “Sunrise Songs” are inscribed 
lines : — 


these 


**Lo! I have fared and fared again, 
Far up and down the ways of men, 
And found no path I strayed along 
As happy as the hills of Song.” 


Because of the happiness he found in song 
and presumably, too, because he found his 
art sufficiently remunerative to make a living 
by, Clinton Scollard slipped the “ professor” 
from his name (he was professor of English 
literature at Hamilton College for five years) 
and became simply a man of letters. But be- 
fore this he was a teacher in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic, a post-graduate student at Har- 
vard and at Cambridge, Eng., and afterward a 
traveler in many lands, but particularly in the 
Orient. If 1 write more of his poems of the 
East than of others, it will ke with the dis- 
tinct purpose of acquainting the public with 
one of the phases of his many-sided genius 
that is more seldom turned 
reader those of 


toward the 


than greater 


current 
interest. 

Mr. Scollard’s work shows plainly that he 
attaches great importance to form; and he in- 
variably catches his thought in the chalice 
made for just that form of thought. Ifthe 
cup is not sufficiently beautiful he reshapes 
it to satisfy his ideal of what the form should 
be: whether for poem, song, ballad, blank 
verse, madrigal, or sonnet; but, always, he 
holds his pen in trust to art. He has a wide 
and sure knowledge of the best in English 
literature and of the literature of all countries, 
so that the stream of inspiration to draw from 
is inexhaustible. He loves his work; he un- 
derstands the technicalities of his work; he 
has a fountain to go to for his work; he de- 
votes not a portion of his time but all his 
working powers to his work; until lately he 
has cast all his imagination in the form of 
verse; why then, granted savoir de faire and 
genius and work, why should Mr. Scollard not 
have achieved success in verse making? The 
little French phrase was given first place in 
the tri-sentence because knowing how is, I 
suspect, the chief lever in his verse building, 





although the graces of delicate taste, rare 
imaginative qualities, and refinement of de- 
scription and diction are so efficient aids as to 
make them worthy partners in the whole sum- 
ming up of his achievements. 

To write one or two poems that shall move 
a nation is a great deal; to have written hun- 
dreds that are all clever, some admirable, 
more beautiful, others grand, is a thing to be 
said of few writers of to-day, or of past days, 
except in the case of the large group of larger 
poets who have had their day of fame and stil! 
hold it. 

Tried in the garish light of contemporaneous 
writing, Clinton Scollard holds bis own well, 
continuously and consistently and better, per- 
haps, than any other poet of the younger 
school. True there are fragments of verse 
flung red hot from the strong and fervid fancy 
of writers whose genius blazed for a while 
and then expired. There are memorial vol- 
umes where, as in the case of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne and Sidney Lanier, much good work 
has been gathered after the poet’s early death; 
there are living poets like Swinburne, who 
compel and repel at the same time; there are 
dramatic poets who flash their series of 
pictures before the footlights; there are 
pretty, feminine poets, both men _ and 
women, and poets whose name is legion that 
write acceptably to-day and are forgotten 
to-morrow. 

But the vogue of Clinton Scollard has held 
its own for many a long day and it has in- 
creased, steadily. That he has achieved cer- 
tain historical novels is not, perhaps, to be 
seriously laid up against him even when con- 
sidered with their flooding of small history 
and big romanticisms, for that is a vogue 
also; but although side-tracked by his poems 
as are these romances, yet they are highly 
spoken of by reviewers, and they serve to 
show the fertility of Mr. Scollard’s imagina- 
tive genius. 

He has written much of the Orient and of 
Italy. “The Crucifix,” “Carmen,” “ Hir- 
mis,” “From Helorian” are notable produc- 
tions. These may be found in “ Old and New 
World Lyrics,” but I like better his “ Songs of 
Sunrise Lands,” perhaps because I know them 
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better than any other book of either his verse 
or prose. 

Mr. Scollard has given these poems the 
exact setting they need to bring out their 
varied and sparkling charm. 

“ The Shékh Abdallah,” beginning, 

‘“* What does the Shekh Abdaliah do 

In the long, dull time of the Ramadam ? 
Why he rises and says his prayers, and then 
He sleeps till the prayer hour comes again, 
And thus through the length of the weary day 
Does he sleep and pray, and sleep and pray. 
Whenever the swart muezzin calls 

From the crescent-guarded minaret walls, 

Up he leaps and bows his turbaned brows 
Toward Mecca, this valiant and holy man, 
The Shékh A bdallah,—praise be to Allah ! — 
In the long, dull time of the Ramadam.”’ 


goes on to the next stanza thus: 


‘** Why he fasts and fasts without reprieve, 
From the blush of morn to the blush of eve,”’ 


and the next where 


He calls his servants, and just as soon 
As in the copses the, night birds croon, 
A roasted kid is brought steaming in, 
And then does the glorious feast begin. 
Smyrna figs and nectarines fine, 
Golden flasks of Lebanon wine, 
Sherbet of rose and pistachios, 

All are spread for the holy man.” 

Then the dancers’ feet, the night-long sound 
of lute and viol, wine-mad mirth, and the lilt 
of song, till — 

** Morn calls to prayers, ‘ Now away with cares,’ 
He cries (this faithful and holy man !) 

The Shekh Abdallah, praise be to Allah! 

In the dull, long time of the Ramadam.,”’ 

This tumult of words, chosen nevertheless 
with supreme care, fairly rejoices with swift, 
riotous mirth; the holy Shékh, faithfully turn- 
ing devout eyes toward Mecca by daylight, to 
close them at nightfall to all save mad revel, 
is depicted so perfectly as to stand out a dis- 
tinct, if fantastic, figure before the reader’s 
imagination. It is as perfect a thing as may 
be read in many a long walk in the realm of 
excursive fancy. 

“ The Caliph’s Pillar,” “* Mustapha,” “ The 
Ride,” “ Khamsim,” “A Damascus Blade,” 
are all noteworthy poems and worth far more 
than a cursory reading. 

“ The Hills of Song,” published in 1896, and 
“ The Lutes of Morn,” in 1901, contain some of 





Mr. Scollard’s best work. They are the ex- 
pression of his maturer genius. 

Read me his songs, | will tell you his 
heart, might be said of the poet, if not of the 
prose writer. The latter deals with abstrac- 
tions, theories, and deductions, while he delin- 
eates characters diverse from his own, from 
sheer love of contrast and interest in what is 
new and strange, for despite avowed belief, 
the novelist does not write of himself, his own 
life, —not very often, at least,— not as often 
as he does of men and matters that he studies 
from an opposite point of view. But the poet 
spins his lyrics from a full wheel, as the colo- 
nial maid spun her thread of linen or flax and 
wove it afterward into her wedding garments. 
Utility and romance are the parents of truth 
and fiction alike, but the poet writes from his 
heart outward, while the novelist writes from 
the world iaward. The last takes his ma- 
terial, sits down with it, and proceeds to des- 
cribe it from the knowledge he has, or may 
not have, of this sort of thing he is writing 
about. Haply, he finds realization in his stores 
of reserves and reflections. But the poet 
wrifes just so far as he knows and feels, no 
farther. Imagination plays apart, but it is as 
sunlight on the stained chapel wincows; it 
lights up what is there of color, of blazoned 
glory of saint or soldier; but were the glass 
plain, what would be revealed? Nothing save 
added dullness, or flaws in the glass made 
more apparent by the sun’s rays shining 
through. 

A true poet, is Clinton Scollard. He sees, 
he feels, he describes that which he knows, 
lives, and breathes. He writes of the Orient 
because its charm appeals to his artistic sense. 


He writes of common weals because they 


touch him as aman of the people. But of 
woes, those things that are distinctly pathetic, 
he gives us little. I do not recall a poem of 
this sort, but there are plenty of poems replete 
with the higher tenderness and human sym- 
pathy. The restraint of the trained hand, per- 
haps the somewhat overtrained hand, is ac- 
countable for this lack, but he gives instead 
sharp, terse sentences and clipped thoughts,— 
stronger sometimes than fully winged ones 
would be,—and single poems as complete as 
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intaglios exquisitely set in the setting which 
becomes them best. 

The following quatrains taken from ‘“ Old 
and New World Lyrics ” show the completed 
thought he sometimes embodies in a few 
lines: — 

THE ACTOR. 


Night after night a mimic death he died, 
While sympathetic thousands wept and sighed, 
But when at last he came in truth to dje, 

No tear drops fell from any mourner’s eye. 


PERPETUITY. 


Last night a mighty poet passed away, 
““ Who now will sing our songs? ”’ men cried at morn. 
“ Faint heart, fear not. Somewhere, though far away, 
At that same hour another bard was born,” 
Mr. Scollard says frankly that he has no 


methods of work. “Bother methods !— when 


it comes to verse making, I don’t work by 
method. I have a room in my attic where I 
sometimes go, and an orchard nook for warm 
weather. As for experiences with editors, I’ve 
not an anecdote worth reading.” But he 
adds: “ When I began to send my rhymes 
about I did not know one solitary editor-man 
save a certain really delightful gentleman (now 
dead ) who with the best of intentions, no doubt, 
persistently ‘threw me down’ until I had won 
my way elsewhere.” 

It was Lowell who first said the beatitude, 
“Blessed is he who hath nothing to say and 
cannot be persuaded to say it.” But still more 
blessed is he who hath much to say and says 
it worthily, be he poet, preacher, or politician. 

Hanover, N. H. Mary R. P. Hatch. 





WHY NOT TEACHERS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION? 


St. Nicholas for September contains the fol- 
lowing: “ Our young competitors seem to know 
much more about the rules of art than about 
those of composition.” 

And why? The rules of art are taught in the 
public schools by competent specialists; the 
rules of composition are supposed to be taught 
by the same teacher who gives lessons in 
mathematics, or science, or both. The teacher 
of composition is not a specialist; in many 
instances he cannot write good prose, and 
never attempts verse; sometimes he cannot 
converse in refined English or read intelligently 
from Shakespeare or Browning. Again, the 
child who shows a talent for art may have the 
services of private teachers. Suppose my 
son has a talent for music. I engage a teacher 
at a moderate wage, and he is developing that 
talent. Suppose my daughter has a talent for 
drawing. I engage a private teacher, and in ad- 
dition to her work in the public schools, she 
studies along the line of her special gift. But sup- 
pose my child shows a talent for verse-making : 
who will develop in him what nature has 
given? He is a coiner of -phrases, a sharp- 


shooter with words; he catches every odd 
arrangement of clauses; in short, he has a tal- 


ent for prose. Who can teach him to make 
good prose? He is taught to spell, he is taught 
to write a letter, he is taught to make out a bill, 
he is taught to write a story in a crude form. 
All this is elementary and the child who goes 
beyond must grope his way alone. True, even 
under such conditions a genius is found here 
and there who producesa masterpiece; but the 
average writer is not well taught. A man who 
could do no better on canvas could not sell his 
goods. The musician with no more musical 
culture ‘would have no audience. 

My plea is for teachers of English com- 
position. Personally I would gladly find a 
teacher. I have tried correspondence schools; 
but the printed. slips sent by mail contain 
little that is really instructive, and some of 
them would hardly serve as models. A repre- 
sentative of a large correspondence school 
after an interview told me that he had no 
course to suit my case. Why not make such a 
course? There is the demand. Authorship 
may be an art, and its mastery cannot be bought, 
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but the technicalities of an art may be taught 
for wage. 

Again, why is it that a person who has a de- 
sire to write is laughed at? Not long ago I 


was looking over the drawings of a young lad. 
He told me with pride of honorable mention 
and prizes he had received for his work. By 
accident, I opened a paper containing a poem 
he had written. 


He blushed, and caught it 





from my hand, saying: “ You must not look at 
that.” Yet that very poem had received a gold 
medal from a first-class children’s magazine. 
Will any ore tell me why the lad was almost 
ashamed of his verse, while taking real pride 
in his drawings? And will he develop the one 
talent and bury the other in a napkin? 
Fustiss A. Percival, 


Amespury, Mass. 













In some autobiographical notes George Ade 
prepared for a magazine about the time the 
first series of “Fables in Slang” was begin- 
ning to make him a national character he re- 
ported the fact that.in 1852 his father estab- 
lished at Morocco, Ind., an institution which 
he named “the bank of North America.” 
Fifteen years ago Morocco had a population 
of 397. What it was in 1852 may be inferred ; 
it also was fifteen miles from a railroad, and an 
Indiana horse trader, who had made some deals 
in Lafayette and had some notes to cash, 
hunted four days for it. Having recorded the 
name of the bank, George Ade appended one 
of the best lines he ever wrote in a play or 
out. It was: “If I have any sense of humor, 
it is inherited.” 

Last Tuesday evening, when the audience at 
the Studebaker was repeating after the third 
act of “ The College Widow” the almost de- 
lirious demonstration of enthusiasm that had 
marked the opening night, the playwright, who 
sat on a Stair rail in the rear of the house, was 
asked what his father thought of this dramatic 
proposition and all the fame and profit that has 
accompanied it. The banker’s son gave one 
of those curious twisted grins of his, shifted 
himself along the stair rail, and said: — 

“He thinks I’m a burglar. 

‘*Sometimes my mother comes across inter- 
views with me in the papers. Usually the 
ones she sees begin: ‘I met Mz. Ade in the 
café of the Holland House as he was sipping 
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Then she wor- 
Father thinks my play royalties are the 
fruits of larceny; mother wonders if I’m tak- 
ing todrink; meanwhile I am on my farma 
few miles from the old home, going to bed at 
nine o'clock and getting up at six in the morn- 
ing to dictate new work to a stenographer and 
revise what he has put into shape.” 

George Ade did not flash upon the vision of 
Chicago; he wormed his way into its affec- 
tions with his gentle, unobtrusive drollery. In 
June, 1890, he came here from Lafayette, Ind. 
He was then twenty-four years old and did not 
look it. He had entered Purdue University in 
1883 and graduated in 1887. The three years 
intervening between 1887 and the beginning of 
his Chicago career were spent in reporting on 
a Lafayette paper and in exploiting a patent 
cure for the tobacco habit. George Ade still 
smokes, but in vending the cure, with the as- 
sistance of a band of darky singers to draw the 
crowd, he accumulated a vast amount of 
information about people. This he is still 
using. It helps to pay his very moderate 
tobacco bills. 

He went on the Chicago Record as a re- 
porter at fifteen dollars a week, and he soon 
began to make himself felt as a new man who 
could handle an intensely conventional inci- 
dent of city life in a singularly fresh, droll way. 
His story of a fire did not begin: ‘ At eleven 
o'clock last night flames were seen issuing 
from the rear windows of an apartment build- 


a “ Sultan of Sulu” cocktail.’ 


ries. 
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ing at 1000 East Chestnut street. An alarm 
was turned in from a nearby box and the de. 
partment responded promptly,” etc. 

No, they were very different. 

Still there was no straining after novel ef- 
fects. Little unassuming, unforced touches 
of human nature were brought out in a simple 
way. People used to the passionate style of 
the average reporter — who was far more pas. 
sionate fifteen years ago than he is allowed to 
be now—read the Ade stuff with delight. 
He really founded a new and a saner school of 
newspaper writing in Chicago, and the old 
flamboyant style has never since been toler- 
ated on the reputable papers. So from the 
first George Ade was an influence. But few 
people outside the craft knew who wrote the 
engaging little reports until he established the 
*‘ All Roads Lead to the World’s Fair” column, 
in the Record, and kept it going every day dur- 
ing the exposition summer of 1893. After the 
fair closed came the “Stories of the Streets 
and of the Town ”’ column, in the Record, and 
there Mr. Ade began definitely to develop and 
utilize the enormous resources of his observa- 
tion and of his simple, intimate style. There 
appeared the series of sketches relating to 
Artie, Pink Marsh, and Doc Horne, and there, 
too, was printed the first of the “Fables in 
Slang.” Later the best of this “Streets and 
Town” matter was touched up and a bit am- 
plified, and came out in book form in the fol- 
lowing order: “Artie,” 1896; “ Pink Marsh,” 
1897; “ Doc Horne,” 1808 ; “ Fables in Slang,” 
1899; * More Fables,” 1900 ; “ Breaking into So- 
“ The Girl Proposition”; “In Babel.” 


; 


ciety”; 

About the last three volumes their author 
refused to be explicit. declaring they were 
only old newspaper stuff between book covers. 
There is a pamphlet issue of some travel 
sketches of his that may be come upon in 
second-hand book stores. It contained un- 
assuming notes of his first visit to Europe in 
1895, illustrated with drawings by Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon, and called “What a Man Sees 
When He Goes Away from Home.” It was 
published without the author’s name. 

In 1897 the first of the fables appeared in 
the Record, and it had no successor for a long 
time. But “Johnny” Jenks of the Athletic 


Club kept saying, “George, why don’t you 
write another fable?’ and was so persistent 
that the author, always disinclined to estimate 
his own work very seriously, began to think 
there might be something in the idea of a 
series of them. The result everybody knows. 
The “ Fables” made George Ade, created an 
eager public for anything he might wish to 
write for the stage, and so when he grew tired 
of turning out a “Fable” a week he was 
eagerly welcomed into the dramatic field. 
With the last of the “Fables” his news- 
paper career closed, and then began his work 
as playwright.. It may be briefly epitomized 
thus, the dates being those of the first formal 
productions of his musical comedies and dra- 
matic pieces: — 

** The Sultan of Sulu,’’ March 11, 1902, Studebaker Theatre, 
Chicago. 

** Peggy from Paris,’’ January 24, 1903, The Auditorium, 


South Bend, Ind. 


“The County Chairman,” August 31, 1903, Studebaker 
Theatre, Chicago. 

“The Sho Gun,’”’ March 30, 1904, Davidson Theatre, Mil- 
waukee. 


“ The Widow,”’ 
Theatre, Washington. 


College September 12, 1904, National 


For the immediate future are promised : — 


‘The Bad Samaritan,” September 5, 1905, National Thea- 
tre, Washington. 
“The Varsity Man” (though another 


chosen ), October 2, Park Theatre, Boston. 


name may be 

Such is the bare record of fifteen years of 
newspaper sketches, books, and plays, and 
the result of it is George Ade, thirty-nine 
years old, rich, beloved —and unspoiled. His 
hair is turning gray, and he begins to look 
his years. In spirit he is as big a boy as 
ever, loving simple ways and simple people, 
knowing everybody and allowing everybody 
to think he knows him. His friends range 
from the bartender at Turner Hall, the 
clerks in the drug store on the corner, and 
the little restaurant man next to the drug 
store, whom he used to know fifteen years 
ago when he lived at 268 Chestnut street, 
to theatrical magnates, men of letters, social 
leaders, politicians, and all the notables of 
the great world. He forgets nobody, and 
maintains an unaffected interest in the affairs 
of all the figures in the panorama of city life 
that ever interested him or ever were friendly 
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to him. Success is apt to make enemies, and 
this man has been enormously successful; but 
there is yet to be found a man who will ex- 
press anything but admiration mingled with 
personal affection for George Ade. He clings 
to his old friends, makes new ones wherever 
he goes, and sidles along through the world in 
his quaint, lank way, peering out from under 
his eyebrows, smiling that slow, big smile of 
his, and storing away all the odd human things 
he sees. He is the accepted American drama- 
tist of the types of men and women who are 
ludicrous without knowing it, and he presents 
these people without caricature because he 
loves them and can see what is worthy and 
fine in them beneath their eccentricities. 

Having won fame and a fortune of several 
hundred thousand dollars, George Ade has 
gone back to the land that bore him. In 1898 
he began buying farm land near Brook, Ind., a 
village a few miles from the town of Kent- 
land, where he was born February 9, 1866. 
To-day he owns goo acres in Newton County, 
one of the richest agricultural regions in the 
Middle West. The place is called Hazelden, 
and there he raises corn and oats, blooded 
cows, hogs, and sheep. The farm is not a 
piaything, but a big eight per cent investment. 
The corn just now looks like regiments of 
Prussians, and the yield of oats runs from 
fifty to fifty-five bushels to the acre. A resi- 
dence in the old English beam and plaster 
style has been built, and there is always a 
house party, small or large, in session. The 
diversions of the owner are baseball, tennis, 
automobiling, and almost daily trips to the 
parental home at Kentland, thirteen miles 
away. Recently the breeding of Boston 
terriers has been added to the activities of 
Hazelden. Up to date only one dog has been 
sold. One of the terriers has killed a prize 
pig and another attacked a sheep and bit one 
of its ears off. But the investment in other 
respects looks promising. All the puppies are 
being named after characters in Mr. Ade’s 
plays. A mother bears the name of the 
heroine of ** The College Widow,” Jane, and 
her litter is beginning to answer to the call of 
“Stub,” “ Matty,” and “ Murphy.” There are 
also a Peggy and a Lutie. 


After the “Artie” book appeared a five- 
cent cigar was named after the hero of those 
sketches. This was George Ade’s first taste 
of the fame that cheers. Now the Big Four 
Railroad is running a new branch through a 
part of Newton County, and the president of 
the road says he is going to have one of the 
stations, not far from Hazelden, named George 
Ade. The permanency of the dramatist’s 
place in American annals is therefore assured 
even if he never writes another line. 

But he will. 

His grasp of life grows firmer with every 
new work he completes, and his power of 
characterization becomes steadily deeper and 
stronger. He is enamoured of the simple, 
human themes of American life, and in them 
he is content to work. While he watched the 
audience fairly gloating over the simplest, 
most intimate touches in “The College 
Widow” at the Studebaker last Tuesday 
evening he said: ‘It’s pathetic how they yearn 
for human nature and the pictures of life as 
they know it! Why don’t men who are mas- 
ters at construction, where I am still a be- 
ginner, turn to such subjects? The playgoer 
is sick to death of musical comedy which is so 
utterly unreal, sick of glitter and sensation 
and claptrap. He just wants you to sit down 
and tell him a little story that is out of 
life.” 

In the matter of accomplishing his work a 
friend of Ade’s said: “ The farm at Brook is 
the greatest investment George ever made, 
for there he can bury himself from the loving 
friends who want to make him their boon com- 
panion day and night, and who seem to think 
he has some patent magical system for writing 
plays without an effort.” 

In spite of all he has accomplished, George 
Ade has found time for many wanderings 
overseas —to Europe in 1895 and again in 
1898, and to Japan in 1900, 1902, and 1905. 

To the grief of a great many charming girls, 
he is unmarried, not following the parental 
example, for he is one of six children, and his 
father and mother celebrated the fifty-fourth 
anniversary of their wedding last spring. 


Fames O'Donnell Bennett. 
The Chicago Record-Heraid. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 


WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur tothem. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 
* . * 

A suggestion that should be of much value 
to verse-writers—and of some importance, 
possibly, to poets —is contained in the Mew 
York Tribune's review of a recent book of 
verse in which the reviewer says: “We ven- 
ture to protest against the economy of effort 
which has led the author frequently to give us 
only one rhyme to a quatrain. For one thing, 


the jingles would not have come so easily if he 
had allowed them their full measure of rhymes, 
and the additional attention required would 
have worked to the advantage of the matter as 
well as of the manner of his verses.” It is 
also true that the author who writes and 
rhymes with extreme facility needs to put 
more thought into his work than the ordinary 
writer, to elevate the standard of his verse and 
keep it from degenerating into doggerel. 
Easily-written verse is seldom poetry. 


* 
~ * 


How the affected use of foreign phrases, 
where English words would do as well, may 
grow into a ridiculous habit is illustrated by 
these extracts from the editorials of a single 
day in the Mew York Evening Post :— 


Sometimes force majeure of this kind makes for peace. 

Quia multum amavit. 

But their mot d’ordre, ‘‘ mum’s the word,” cannot hide the 
fact. 

Nobody will accuse President Roosevelt of having inter- 
vened in the present peace conference with the air of a 
Wachtmeister. 

If Chinamen do not stop boycotting our flour we will refuse 
to regulate by treaty our treatment of them as a sort of ferac 


naturae. 
* 
oo 7 


Cérrespondents of the Mew York Sun have 
recently been carrying on an interesting dis- 
cussion as to the shades of meaning expressed 
by “Dear Mr. Smith” and “My dear Mr. 
Smith ” at the beginning of a letter. One of 
them, to illustrate usage in England, quotes 
Grant Allen, who tells us that Darwin’s let- 
ters to him first began “My dear Mr. A.”; 
then as they came to know each other better 
the “my” was dropped and it became plain 
“Dear Mr. A.” Next the “ Mr.” was left out, 
and with the formal “Mr.” eliminated the 
“my” or not “my” question followed logic 
and made the next form “Dear A.,” and 
finally the last and most intimate, “ My dear 
A.,” was used. According to this, these four 
forms represent the proper philosophic gra- 
dations from the most formal to the most inti- 
mate in letter-writing. To some, the use of 
“My” with “ Mr.” seems to savor a little of 
patronage or condescension. A Toronto cor- 
respondent says: “The degrees of intimacy 
in an ascending scale are indicated as follows: 
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* Dear Sir,’ ‘ My dear Sir,’ ‘ Dear Mr. Smith,’ 
‘ Dear Smith,’ ‘ My dear Smith.’ You will ob- 
serve that in this scale there is no place what- 
ever for ‘My dear Mr. Smith,’ the theory 
being that the degree of intimacy indicated by 
the use of ‘My’ is incompatible with the use 
of ‘Mr.’” The conclusion obviously is that 
self-constituted authorities on this interesting 
question have somewhat different ideas. Obser- 
vation of usage in this country goes to show 
that “My dear Mr. Smith,” while appar- 
ently more intimate than “ Dear Mr. Smith,” 
is generally regarded as more tormal, but that 
“ My dear John” is regarded as more intimate 
and affectionate than “ Dear John,” the theory, 
perhaps, being that as soon as “ My” is used 
with a given name or a surname alone it has 
its natural significance of control or posses- 
sion. For correspondence between gentlemen 
Darwin’s usage was certainly “ good form.” 

W. H. H. 
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Witte Has Most Complete 
Powers.— Boston Journal 
Headline. 


Witte Has Complete Pow- * 
ers. 





Lands Man Eating Shark.— 


Lands Man-eating Shark. 
New York Herald Headline. ; 


~ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Alice Ward Bailey, whose story, “ Lady 
Help,” appeared in Good Housekeeping for 
September, lives in Amherst, Mass., with her 
aged mother, who is an invalid. Mrs. Bailey 
has written a series of what she calls “ Living- 
out Girl” stories, four of which have already 
appeared in the Outlook. Her novel, ‘ Mark 
Heffron,” published by the Harpers ten years 
ago, was somewhat of a puzzle to readers not 
versed in the occult, but was greatly enjoyed 
by the initiate. She has also written a volume 
of verse for children, published by E. P. Dut- 
ton, under the title, “ Outside of Things: A Sky 
Book,” and she has contributed essays, poems, 
and stories to Harper's and Scribner's Maga- 
zines. Mrs. Bailey has just finished another 
novel, which will appear in January. 











Annie Nettleton Bourne, author of “ Back 
to the Hills,” in Harper’s Bazar for Septem- 









ber, is the wife of Edward Gaylord Bourne, 
professor of history in Yale University, and a 
sister of the well-known artist, Walter Nettle- 
ton. Until her marriage to Professor Bourne, 
she lived in Stockbridge, Mass. She is a 
graduate of Vassar College, and was an in- 
structor in English there for two years, and 
for one year she was resident officer and in- 
structor in English at the Women’s College, 
Western Reserve University. Mrs. Bourne is 
the mother of four sons and one daughter. Her 
fiction and descriptive articles have been ac- 
cepted by Scribner’s Magazine, McClure’s, 
the Outlook, the Criterion, the New England 
Magazine, the New York Evening Post, and 
the Congregationalist. Her work is fre- 
quently signed by the pen name, “Ruth 
Craft.” 


Irene Fowler Brown, whose poem, “ An- 
tietam,” appeared in the September number 
of Everybody's Magazine, is a resident of 
Memphis, Tenn., and a graduate of Vassar 
College, taking her degree in 1894. She has 
contributed to Harper's Magazine, the 
Youth's Companion, Everybody's Magazine, 
the Confederate Veteran,and the American 
Historical Magazine. “The Child Eternal,” 
published in Harper's Magazine, has been in- 
cluded in a volume of poems having the child 
for itstheme. She has a poem yet to be pub- 
lished by Everybody's Magazine. 


William Forster Brown, author of the 
stories, “ The Justification of Cap'n Orrin,” in 
Lippincott’s for September, and “An Anchor 
to Windward,” in the September AM/unsey’s, 
was born at Quincy Point, Mass., January 2, 
1870. Descended from a long line of sea- 
faring ancestors, his boyhood’s playground 
was the ship-yard, among the growing hulls of 
clippers since famous, and his friends and 
counselors were men who had gone down to 


‘the sea in ships, and were blood-brothers to 


the east wind and the tides of many oceans. 
Possessed, as far back as his high-school days, 
by the “itch for scribbling,” about four years 
ago Mr. Brown ventured some tales and 
sketches of those quaint, simple-hearted old 
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sailormen he had known and loved, and found, 
to his surprise and gratification, that the 
necessary evil of rejection slips was frequently 
mitigated by substantial checks. One of his 
first stories, “The End of the Voyage,” was 
published by Farm and Fireside. Since 
then, he has had stories published in the Vew 
England Magazine,the Argosy, the House- 
hold,the Nickell Magazine, the Boston Globe, 
the Black Cat, Pearson's Magazine, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, and Munsey’s. Mr. Brown's 
manuscript books show that during the four 
years he has sold seventy stories, although 
the “ Wandering Jew” proclivities developed 
by some of them before they were finally 
gathered to the fold were astonishing. He is 
now engaged upon a book manuscript, but it 
will probably be some time before it will be 
presented to the public, as Mr. Brown is prone 
to forsake the typewriter for the tiller, when 
occasion offers, and the lure of a beat to wind- 
ward in a reefing breeze has greater magic for 
the son of a sea captain than a still hunt 
through Roget’s “ Thesaurus” for 
word that will answer his purpose. 


the one 


Witter Bynner, author of the poem, “ The 
Chaplet,” in the September 4/cC/ure’s, was 
born in New York, but removed when a boy to 
Boston, where he went through the Brookline 
high school, and afterward entered Harvard 
University with the class of 1902. He was an 
editor there of the Harvard Advocate, won a 
Bowdoin prize with an essay on “ The Style of 
George Meredith,” and was graduated with 
honors in English. After spending a little 
while abroad, he returned to New York and 
entered the office of McClure’s Magazine. 
Then for a time he traveled with Mr S. S. 
McClure, acting as his secretary. He is now 
on the magazine staff, as well as literary editor 
for McClure, Phillips, & Company. So far, 
his attention being pretty well taken by his 
business, he has published but little. He has 
had verses from time to time in A/cClure’s, 
the Reader, Everybody's, Harper's Magazine, 
and Scribner’s, and to the Critic he has con- 
tributed several “Interviews,” notably “A 
Word or Two with Henry James,” which was 
published soon after Mr. James landed in this 


country, and which has recently been noticed 
in the editorial column of the Bookman, as a 
literary interview even more successful than 
those of William Archer. Mr. Bynner intends 
to contribute other interviews to the Cri¢ic, 
and hopes to make room for more and more 
writing. The fact of there being already a 
literary bent in his family will be noted by 
those who remember the writings of his uncle, 
Edwin Lassetter Bynner, best known for 
‘Agnes Surriage,” a novel of early Marble- 
head. 

Arthur Davison Ficke, whose poem, “ The 
Oracle,” was published in Harper's Magazine 
for September, is a young man of twenty-two 
who made his first appearance in the maga- 
zines only a year anda half ago. Since then 
he has had some ten or twelve poems pub- 
lished in the Century, Harper's Magazine, 
the Smart Set, and Scribner's Magazine, and 
several more of his productions are soon to 
Mr. Ficke is a 


Harvard man, of the class of 1904, and while 


appear in these magazines. 


in college he was president of the Harvard 
Advocate. 
voted himself to poetry, and his first collected 


Since his graduation he has de- 


volume of poems, under the title, ““ Boundary,” 
is to appear shortly. ir. Ficke’s home is in 
Davenport, la., but much of his life has been 
spent in Europe and the far East. 


Harold Hammond, author of the serial, 
“ Pinkey Perkins: Just a Boy,” which has been 
appearing in S¢. Nicho/as since last February, 
is a graduate of West Point, a captain of the 
Twenty-third United States infantry, and is 
now stationed at West Point as instructor in 
the department of drawing. Captain Ham- 
mond was born in Illinois thirty years ago, and 
was appointed cadet at the United States 
Military Academy in 1894. He was graduated 
from there in 1898, and went at once to Cuba 
with the first expedition. In 1899 he went 
with his regiment, the Ninth United States 
infantry, to the Philippine Islands, and after 
fourteen months’ service there, he accom- 
the same regiment to China, tak- 
ing part in the expedition of the Allied 
Forces which marched to the relief of 


panied 
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Peking. He remained in China eleven 
months, returning to the Philippines with the 
regiment in June, 1901, and serving there 
again until June, 1902, when he returned to 
the United States. It was at the time of the 
rescue of the members cf the various lega- 
tions at Peking that Captain Hammond met 
his wife, who is a niece of Minister Conger. 
“Pinkey Perkins” is Captain Hammond’s 
first literary effort, and is the outgrowth of a 
single article, ‘‘ How Pinkey Got Even,” which 
was sent to S¢. Nicholas, and was accepted 
with a request for a series of articles of the 
same nature. Captain Hammond says that he 
began writing about Pinkey more to set down 
for his own amusement certain events that 
occurred during his own boyhood (or might 
have occurred) than with any intention that the 
story should ever be submitted for publication, 
and it was not until after it had been written 
that he conceived the idea of testing its merits 
on the literary market. The last story of the 
present series will appear in S¢. Nicholas for 
October, and the stories will then be published 
in book form by the Century Company. “The 
Recompense of Private Marx,” by the same 
author, which was printed in the August 
Metropolitan, was suggested by events which 
came to his notice during his three years in 
the Orient, and while the element of fiction 
enters largely into the story, it was not built 
entirely without a real foundation. 





Norvell Harrison, whose story, “ A Scarlet 
Fever Letter,” appeared in AfcClure’s for Sep- 
tember, is the daughter of the late Dr. Carkie 
Harrison, the philologist and authority on 
rhetoric and the use of English, and the sister 
of Henry Sydnor, Harrison, whose stories in 
Harper's Magazine and the Smart Set have 
attracted attention. Miss Harrison is a south- 
ern girl by birth, but she has lived the greater 
part of her life in Brooklyn, N. Y. Recently 
her family removed to Richmond, Virginia. 
Stories by Miss Harrison have appeared in 
Harper's Magazine, McClure’s, the Smart 
Set, Leslie’s (now the American Illustrated 
Magazine), the Criterzon, and the Red Book. 
She asserts that the surest road to success for 
writers lies in the field of humor. Good hu- 


Twilight 


mor, she believes, is always salable. She is 
convinced, however, that the writer of short 
stories merely must always rank far below the 
successful novelist, and in connection with 
this statement, it is interesting to note that 
she herself is at work upon a book. This is 
a novel of southern life as she has seen it, 
dealing with the negro as he is to-day, and will 
be strongly religious in tone. The general 
conception of the book came to her five years 
ago, and the fact that through her varying 
successes as a writer of short stories no im- 
portant changes in its treatment have occurred 
to her, she believes is an earnest of its claim 
to ultimate success. 





Birdsall Jackson, whose story, “ Monahan’s 
Incroochmint,” appeared in Lippincott’s for 
September, and who also had a story, ‘“* The 
Lost Pasture Lot,” in the September Black 
Cat, took his baccalaureate degree at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, and has been a practic- 
ing architect in New York city for ten years 
or more. “The Lost Pasture Lot” was 
awarded one of the major prizes in the recent 
Black Cat contest, being given the first place 
in the $200 class. Mr. Jackson says he can- 
not remember the time when he did not write 
stories, and he still devotes most of his leisure 
hours to this avocation. His experience as 
an architect has given him plenty of material 
to draw from for stories like “ Monahan’s 
Incroochmint.” He has had other stories ac- 
cepted by the Munsey Company and by Lip- 
pincott’s. His first book, “ Pipe Dreams and 
Tales,” published three years ago 
by F. M. Buckles & Company, of New York, 
was very well received. 


a 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Hale. — The rules of living formulated by 
Edward Everett Hale, who after a life of un- 
usual mental activity is sound, mentally and 
physically, at the age of eighty-three, should 
be of particular interest to literary workers. 
“In the first place,” says Dr. Hale, “it’s a 
much-abused notion that seven or eight hours 
of sleep are enough fora person. Each per- 
son knows how much he requires, and some 
need much more than others. It’s very wrong 
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to go with only seven if you need nine. 
sonally, I need ten hours of sleep, and I take 
it, because if I didn’t, I should be injuring my 
health. Sleep is one of those things which 
are absolutely necessary to the retention of 
one’s health and I fully believe people can go 
without food easier than they can without 
sleep. 

“ A man who is doing congenial work will 
live longer than a man who is loafing or a man 
who has no aim or ambition in life, or whose 
work is not of a nature in which his heart and 
soul are interested. Some people have been 
fortunate in their work, and I am one of them. 

“ There are many days on which people feel 
better than they do on others, but the man 
who has something to think of, something to 
plan out in his mind or execute with his hand 
or brain, forgets his moods, and they vanish 

“TI believe thoroughly that no small portion 
of my good health is a result of my having 
lived out of doors as muchas possible. 1 don’t 


think that the weather should affect people. 
They should make a practice of going out of 
doors in all kinds of weather, being sure that 
they are properly clothed on stormy days, of 
course. 


“ Eat simple foods and do not overload your 
stomach. In other words, know your stomach. 
Find out what agrees with it and what does n’t. 
Act accordingly. 

“ Here are my rules for living : — 

““Go to bed at nine and get up at seven, as 
I do. 

“ Take a cup of milk just colored with coffee 
an hour before breakfast, and again at eleven 
o’clock. 

“ Breakfast at eight, lunch at one, and then 
sleep an hour. 

“Dine at seven, and spend the evening 
reading or playing cards with your familyfor 
in attending some good theatre. 

“Then, if you had a light dinner, at bed- 
time take a cup of warm soup. 

“ Do not go to bed on an empty stomach. 

“ Never drink tea or coffee after two o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

* Don’t engage in any hard brain work after 
four p. m. 

“If you are a literary man or woman shut 


Per- 


yourself up in a room at 9.30 a.m. and do your 
work. At 12.30 throw open the doors and put 
aside your work. 

“ If your brain is tired, change your work or 
stop it. 

“ Never work when you feel fagged out, be- 
cause you cannot do any good work while in 
that state. 

“ All work is best done when it is relieved 
from time to time by other work —in a differ- 
ent channel. But first do the task on hand. 
And when a thing is done take up the next 
task and don’t waste any time in self-congratu- 
lation. 

“ And last, but not atall least, don’t worry.” 


Lowell.— Mrs. Caroline H. Dall sends tothe 
Springfield Republican a letter, not before pub- 
lished, written by James Russell Lowell, telling 
how he happened to pick out his second wife. 
“ You will be astonished,” he wrote, “ but not 
more than I am myself. During the years 
that Miss Dunlap had had the care of Mabel 
(the child of his first wife, who died early) 
no thought of marriage ‘had entered my head. 
Not long ago she had taken Mabel to walk. 
They bad wandered happily, till, to Miss Dun- 
lap's horror, the warm afternoon turned chilly, 
and she found herself too far from home and 
beyond help. I had grown anxious for the 
delicate child, and I started to find them. 
Imagine my surprise when I finally reached 
them, still too far away, to see Mabel astride 
upon her friend’s shoulders, and that friend 
walking with painful slowness! As I took the 
child into my arms I broke into angry reproach 
that Miss Dunlap should have exposed her 
own health to such a strain. ‘I should have 
done it if it had killed me,’ she replied. ‘It was 
my own fault. I must take the consequences.’ 
I shall never forget the proud dignity of her 
speech. I saw that this woman ought to be 
my child’s mother.” 

McCarthy. — Justin McCarthy tells this 
story of his early journalistic experiences. 
Soon after arriving in London he obtained an 
introduction to an editor who had started what 
was then the novel feature of publishing short 
stories in newspapers. Mr. McCarthy wrote a 
story for him and sent itin. A few days later 
he called at the office to learn its fate. 
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“IT hope you can see your way to accept 
it?” he said timidly. 

“Yes, and sixty more like it,” replied the 
editor. 

Nothing more was heard of Mr. McCarthy 
for several months. When he eventually put 
in an appearance at the office he had a large 
parcel with him. 

“What have you got there?” asked the 
editor, seeing him untie the cord. 

“These are the sixty stories you asked me 
to write,” answered the visitor. The editor 
gasped for breath. 

“But I didn’t ask you to write anything like 
that number!” he said. 

“You expressed your willingness to accept 
sixty stories like the one I wrote on approval, 
and here they are. I merely took you at your 
word,” quoth the young Irishman. The 
stories were not refused.—_ Vew Haven Pal- 
ladium. 


Tolstoy. — Tolstoy has lately been elected 
a member of the Rousseau society at Geneva, 
and in a letter accepting his election he 
writes: “* Rousseau has been my master since 
I was fifteen years old. Rousseau and the 
gospel have been the two great and beneficent 
influences of my life. Rousseau never ages. 
I have lately read some of his works again, 
and with the same admiration and elevation of 
soul that I felt when I read them in my 
youth.” Emerson and George Eliot agreed on 
their first meeting that Rousseau’s ‘“Confes- 
sions” was their favorite book.— Chicago 
Daily News. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Value of Poetry. —It has been gos- 
siped about that the AZ/antic Monthly, one of 
the oldest and best of the American periodi- 
cals, will print no more poetry for three years. 
The idea seems to be that there is little or no 
poetry that 1s worth printing, and that poetry 
for poetry’s sake is not worth while. 

Assuming the story to be true, a writer in a 
western paper dissents. He declares, and 
fairly so, that this is a foolish attitude to as- 
sume, for no editor can know what his morning 
mail may bring. He would be justified in 


leaving poetry altogether out of any certain 
number of his magazine if he had none worth 
printing. The practice of printing a little 
verse in every issue is much less complimen- 
tary to the poets, and vastly less stimulating. 
To this extent the new departure of the AZ/an- 
tic—if it has really been taken—is praise- 
worthy. But the doors should certainly not 
be absolutely closed. Unfortunately, nowa- 
days, with the average magazine, verse seems 
to be chiefly useful in filling up the bottoms of 
pages, and, at best, for decorative effect, 
Most editors would be frightened by a long 
and serious poem covering two or three pages, 
and having realsubstance. What they want is 
an occasional sonnet or quatrain with which to 
close a page. They know, and almost seem 
to admit, that the poetry they offer is not of 
great merit, but it serves its purpose, and they 
must have something — so they use what they 
have, for the end which has been pointed out, 
It is time to insist that real literature — litera- 
ture for its own sake—consists chiefly of 
three things —the poem, the novel, and the 
literary essay. 

The writer goes on to say that of these, 
poetry is by far the most important. The 
great lines of literary development must be 
traced through the poets. They are the real 
makers and creators. This is true of even 
some of the less important poets. Wither, 
Carew, Lovelace, Crashaw, and Suckling were 
neither great men nor great poets; but they 
were real poets, they had the instinct and the 
inspiration, and their times would have been 
poorer without them. Therefore, a man in 
charge ofa literary magazine cannot afford to 
ignore this most important branch of litera- 
ture. Nor will it do to say that little or no 
good work is being done now, even if it be 
true, For that fact makes it all the more nec- 
essary that editors should be more than ordi- 
narily sympathetic and hospitable. Of all 
people, they should be the last to admit that 
the situation is hopeless. It would be better 
for them to cheat themselves into the belief 
that the outlook is good. Asa matter of fact 
the divine fire has never been wholly extin- 
guished. In the most commercial and mate- 
rialistic of ages we have had our singers. We 
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have them to-day — not so many or so great as 
we should like, but still some of whom we 
need not be ashamed. The thing for the gen- 
tlemen of the magazines to do is to use their 
great influence to stimulate poetic production, 
and to encourage the poets. Let them make 
the standard as high as they please, let them 
even dare to go to the public without a line of 
verse in their magazines — but let them not 
surrender without a fight. 

The point is, of course, made that the peo- 
ple do not now read or care for poetry, and 
that therefore the magazines ought not to be 
expected to print it. The writer then asks, 
but did people —in the sense in which the 
word is here used—ever care for it? Prob- 
ably more men and women now read and en- 
joy poetry than ever before since the invention 
of printing. The 
paring the number of the poetry-readers with 
the number of the novel-readers. 


mistake consists in com- 


To do this 


is to forget that poetry never was widely popu, 


lar, and also to ignore the obligations of the 
magazine to literature and to people who love 
it. No one pretends that poetry is, or ever 
has been, “popular.” That is 
condemnation from the magazine 
view, if the magazines are made simply to sell. 
But is that all? Must they not, if they pre- 
tend to be literary, reflect the best thought 


its sufficient 
point of 


and aspiration of the time, be written in the 
best style, and give us the greatest literature 
that is written? They must either do these 
things, or else abandon all claim to be con- 


sidered as literary products. We cannot have 


great poets all the while, but we can and do 
have all the while poetry that many people 


are glad to read. What is needed is that 
editors shall cease using poetry as filling, 
cease patronizing it, cease being frightened 
when they get a real poem that happens to 
be too serious and too long, and certainly 
cease barring it from their magazines. The 
poets, of all people, ought to have every 
possible chance.— New Haven Register. 

New Writers Wanted. —‘“ New writers 
wanted,” is the advertisement of the Book- 
man for August. This authority on things 
literary thinks it is high time for a batch of 
new writers to step forward to enjoy for a few 


brief years the delectable combination of 
youth and celebrity. The last batch has had 
its full share and should willingly step aside 
for the newcomers and settle down to serious, 
mature work. ‘“ Somehow it does not seem so 
long ago that Marion Crawford, for example, 
was classed among the ‘ young’ writers,” says 
the Bookman, “and only yesterday Richard 
Harding Davis was being taunted with his 
lack of years,and patted complacently on the 
head by the reviewers and told that he might 
do something when he ‘grew up.’ Yet the 
first turned the half-century mark a year ago 
this month, while the creator of Van Bibber 
must now be either in his forty-first or forty- 
second year. Even the men who have come 
in with the best-selling epoch are spinning 
along merrily toward grizzled locks, and most of 
them have left the twenties well behind them.” 
A glance at “ Who’s Who” corroborates this 
melancholy statement. Among the contem- 
porary writers whom we are accustomed to 
characterize as “ young,” Booth Tarkington is 
thirty-seven ; Winston Churchill is thirty-five ; 
Jack London is thirty; George McCutcheon 
is thirty-nine; Stewart White is thirty-two; 
and Thomas Dixon is forty-one. It is interest- 
ing to record that the second oldest of this 
group is no older than Rudyard Kipling, who 
is in his forty-first year, and has done more 
literary work than all of them combined, with 
the exception of Mr. Crawford and Mr. Davis, 
and has written greater and more enduring 
books than all of them put together. It was 
given to the to taste fame 
when he was little older than a boy. — Roches- 
ter Post-Express. 


Anglo-Indian 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will send a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the nam e 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


A Tueory or Poetry. 
for September. 

SIGNIFICANT Poetry. 
for September. 


Henry Timrod, Atlantic (38 c) 


Ferris Greenslet. A ¢/antic ( 38 c.) 
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Marra EpcewortH. S. M. Francis. Adlantic (38 ¢-) 
for September. 

Letrers AND Diaries oF GrorGe Bancrort. I.— Stu- 
dent Days in Europe. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
Scribner’s (28 c.) for September. 

GrorGe BerRNarD SHAW AND SHAKESPEARE. W. D. 
Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, Harfer’s Magasine (38 c.) 
for September. 

Tue AuTHOR AND THE MaGazine Epiror.  Editor’s 
Study, /arfer’s Magazine (38 c. ) for September. 

Joun Hay 1s Literature. W. D. Howells. North 
American Review ( 53 c. ) for September. 

A Concorp Notsr-Boox. II1.— Ellery Channing and His 
Table-Talk. F.B. Sanborn. Critic (28 c.) for September. 

Tue Sang Reaper. Annie Russell Marble. Critic (28c.) 
for September. 

PHILADELPHIA IN LiterRaTURE.—I. Illustrated. Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton. Critic ( 28 c.) for September, 

SouTHERN Writers. Mrs. L. H. Harris. Critic (28 c.) 
for September. 

Gutmpses oF Jonn Hay, “J.B.G.” Critic (28 c. ) for 
September. 

RELATION oF LeGs To LirERATURE. Bailey Millard. 
Critic ( 28 c.) for September. 

FasHion in Worps. E. Leovy Hall. Editor’s Clearing 
House, Critic (28 c.) for September. 

Literary Ciup_tanp. ‘The Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco. Edward R. Townsend. Bookman ( 28c.) for September. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SwinspuRNE, Norman K. Bright. 
Book News (8 c.) for September. 

Tue Great AMERICAN Novet. Warwick J. Price. Book 
News (8 c.) for September. 

Writers tN PHirapetpuia To-pay. Reginald W. Kauff- 
man. Book News (8 c.) for September. 

An Avutuentic Literary Critic ( Paul Elmer More). 
Harvard Graduates’ Mag.izine (78 c. ) for September. 

Wart tHe Peopre Reap in Great Brita. Harry 
Jones. American Monthly Review of Reviews (28 c.) for 
September. 

Tue Parapise or Ports (The Lake Poets). Illustrated. 
Mabel Percy Haskell. De/ineator (18 c.) for September. 

Books THAT PusiisHers Reyecrep. Harry Thurston 
Peck. Munsey’s (13 c.) for September. 

Byron AND His One Frienp. M. A. Van Norman, 
Four Track News (13 ¢.) for September. 

Trreute To THE Late Witiiam C. Harris. Charles 
Hallock, Outing (28 c.) for September. 

W. W. Jacoss, With portraits. Strand (13 c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs. Craiciz. With portraits. Strand (13 c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

Birps AND Birp INTERPRETERS. A study of recent ormi- 
thological essays. Charles C. Abbott, M.D. Arena (28 c.) 
for September. 

Tue THEATER OF EpMonp Rostanp. With frontispiece 
portrait. Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. Avena (28 c.) for 
September. 

Maxime Gorky. Ossip-Lourié. Ofen Court (13 c.) for 
September. 

Can THE ArT oF Fiction Be TauGut? Chester Bailey 
Fernald. Sunset (13 c. ) for September. 

CHARLES WARREN StTopparp. With portrait. Mary 
Bell. Susmset (13 c. ) for September. 

Pau. pu Cuaitiu. With portrait. Phrenological Journal 

“(13 c.) for September. 


Cevia THAXTER’S FRIENDSHIP WITH A CuiLp. Part I. 
Illustrated. Mollie Lee Clifford. Litle Folks (13 .) for 
September. 

Tue Goop Gray Port ar Home. Horace Traubel. 
Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for August 19. 

Joun Hay’s Pirace in Literature. Ainsworth R. Spof- 
ford. Mew York Times Saturday Review for August 26. 

Mrs. Mary Mares DopGe. With portrait. Fourth Es- 
tate (13 c.) for August 26. 

“Tue TrurH in its Proper Use.” The fundamental 
law of newspapers’ existence. Reprinted from the //al/ Street 
Journal in the Fourth E state (13 c.) for September 2. 

NoveLists— ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. Public Opinion 
(13 c.) for September 9. 

HezekiaAH BurreRWORTH, THE Man. Public Ofinion 
(13 c.) tor September 16. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Booth Tarkington and Mrs. Tarkington 
have sailed for Italy, where they will spend 
the winter. 





Hall Caine is making a brief visit to the 
United States. He has come over mainly to 
see the American production of “The Prodi- 
gal Son.” Before sailing he told an inter- 
viewer that he had for a long time been mak- 
ing a study of the millionaire and the prob- 
lems which beset him, and that it was probable 
this would be the topic of his next book. 


Mrs. Spencer Trask, better known as “ Kat- 
rina Trask,” lies in a darkened room in her 
country home at Saratoga Springs, suffering 
from an affection of the heart, complicated by 
a hemorrhage in the eye that, it is feared, may 
result in total blindness. Her physicians say 
that she can be relieved, but not cured. Mr, 
Trask is a New York city banker. 

J. T. Trowbridge observed his seventy- 
seventh birthday at his home in Arlington, 
Mass., September 18. He is enjoying excel- 
lent health. 

George Meredith is one of the group of 
authors who remain faithful to the old- 
fashioned quill pen. There are people who be- 
lieve that no work of genius can be produced 
with anything else in the way of pens, and the 
authorities of the British Museum seem to 
agree with them, for they still offer to visitors 
the good old goose quill. 


The unpublished manuscripts of John Hay 
will be edited by his daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Hay Whitney. 
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Elizabeth Robins Pennell is writing an il- 
lustrated life of her uncle, the late Charles 
Godfrey Leland. 

A life of Andrew Marvell, by Augustine 
Birrell, will soon be published in Macmillan’s 
English Men of Letters Series. 

* Makers of English Fiction,” by W. J. 
Dawson, the lecturer and evangelist, has just 
been published by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

A. S. Barnes & Company announce “ The 
Works of Edgar Allan Poe,” an India paper 
edition in four volumes, with illustrations, in- 
troductions, and recollections of Poe by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. There will also be 
other special prefaces and notes. 

“On Two Continents,” by Mrs. Bayard 
Taylor, published by Doubleday, Page, & Com- 
pany, contains the most intimate picture ever 
published of Bayard Taylor and his work. 
The book also gives recollections of the Brown- 
ings, Thackeray, the Stoddards, George 
William Curtis, Boker, Aldrich, the Warner 
and Cary sisters, Bryant, Stedman, Swinburne, 
and others. 

The Bachelor Magazine is a new periodical 
soon to be published in New York by Reed 
Carradine. 

The Market Place is a new monthly maga- 
zine, published by Richard Badger, Boston. 
Its purpose is to reflect “the soul of business 
life.” 

The Art and Story Magazine is a new 
monthly, published in Des Moines by the 
Midwest Publishing Company. 

The name of the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine (Boston) is to be changed to Modern 
Housekeeping. Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln is the 
editor. 

Mr. Hearst's suit to restrain Les/ie’s Popular 
Magazine from changing its name to the 
American Illustrated Magazine, which was 
denied by the United States Circuit Court, 
New York, disclosed for the first time Mr. 
Hearst's desire to change the name of the 
Cosmopolitan, which he recently bought from 
John Brisben Walker, to the American 
Magazine. 


The publishers of the Burr McIntosh 
Monthly announce that, beginning with the 
October number, they wii! print each month 
“a very short piece of text.” It may be a 
Story, a little interesting reminiscence, or a 
poem. In the October number Clara Morris 
contributes a sketch of her meeting with 
Madam Jane Hading. 

Schedules in bankruptcy of the Scott-Thaw 
Company, book publishers, New York, show 
liabilities of $21,087 and nominal assets of 
$8,998, consisting of cash, $137; stock, $4,240; 
accounts, $4,321,and a note of Richard Le 
Gallienne, $300. The largest creditors are 
Alexander B. Thaw, $12, 850, and George Bell 
and Sons, London, $4,231. 

“A Descriptive Index to Shakespeare’s 
Characters in Shakespeare’s Works,” by 
Walter Jerrold, has just been published by 
E. P. Dutton & Company. The volume in- 
dexes not only the characters that appear in 
Shakespeare’s plays, but also those that do 
not actually appear, but who are the subject of 
comment by those who do. 


Count Tolstoy has not lost his sense of 
humor. A friend said to him recently: “? 
have seen a great many of Ibsen’s plays, but 
I cannot say that I understand them. Do 
you?” Tolstoy smiled and replied: “ Ibsen 
does n’t understand them himself. He just 
writes them and sits down and waits. After a 
while his expounders and explainers come and 
tell him precisely what he meant.” 

Lovers of poetry will find much to interest 
them in the September AZ/antic. A remarka- 
ble paper upon “ A Theory of Poetry,” left in 
manuscript by the Southern poet, Timrod, is 
printed for the first time, and there is a com- 
prehensive review of the “ Significant Poetry ” 
of the past two years by Ferris Greenslet. 
“The Lesser Children”: A Threnody at the 
Hunting Season, by Ridgeley Torrence, is the 
only poem of the number. 

Hezekiah Butterworth died at Warren, R. I., 
September 5, aged sixty-five. 

George Macdonald died in London, Sep- 
tember 18, aged eighty-one. 

Frederic Lawrence Knowles died at Rox- 
bury, Mass., September 20, aged thirty-six. 








